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/WALL 

DECORATIONS. 

By Edward Willis 
Blakeley. 

II.— WALL PAPER. 



F the many styles of 
wall decoration 
adopted by custom 
and sanctioned by 
fashionable caprice, 
paper in some of its 
forms is unquestion- 
ably the most popu- 
lar, practical and economical. For the humble cottage or the tiny 
parlor of the tenement house, there are pretty servicable papers 
costing but a few cents per roll, but having unlimited possibili- 
ties in the way of cleanliness, good taste, and every comfortable 
effect. The well-to-do housewife rejoices in paper covered with 
gold leaf and bronze border, while the home of the millionaire, 
if paper in any form be allowed upon the walls, shows bright 
art hangings, elegant velours, decorated ingrains, and eccentrici- 
ties in Japanesque and Indian ornamentation and material. 



hand may be imagined even when there were but a few colors 
and a simple pattern to be stencilled upon the paper. 

When block printing came into use, the patterns became 
more and more complicated, and one design representing a 
hunting scene in a forest necessitated the use of over twelve 
thousand blocks. This, compared with the three or four blocks 
used in the present process of hand printing, makes a most 
important difference in the cost of the article. Whether paper 
should cost 40 cents or $4 per roll, many persons who are un- 
familiar with the various sorts of wall paper could not determine. 
There are some peculiarly nice points about the preparation of 
fine wall paper that only artists and those who are well ac- 
quainted with the subject of wall decoration can fully appreciate. 
In view of this fact the question might naturally arise whether 
or not the cheap paper were not just as good as the more costly. 
This depends altogether on the results which the decorator 
desires to produce. 

A leading authority on decoration says: "The first thing to 
be considered is how to do effective work, and bring about the 
best results with the least folor and elaboration." 

The simplest and most unpretentious tints and shades judici- 
ously applied, will produce effects far beyond any that can be 
attained by the mere application of gorgeous coloring or gold 
and bronze surfaces. 

What sort of paper to put upon a room depends upon the 
room, the occupant, and the general purpose for which the ap- 
partment is to be used. If there are elegant articles of furniture, 
choice bric-a-brac, and high class pictures with which to furnish, 
it is well to select a paper in which medium gray olive, brown or 




The extent and variety which this branch of manufacturing 
shows can only be appreciated by those who have given the 
subject careful study as to detail, and more than a passing in- 
vestigation in its almost unlimited decorative possibilities. Au- 
thorities differ as to the originators of this form of wall decora- 
tion. France claims the credit of the discovery, but the Chinese < 
have used wall paper from time immemorial. It is not at all 
improbable, however, that as far as actual discovery is concerned, 
France may with some show of reason assert the claim, as there 
have been many inventions that were quite as original with 
those in whose minds they took form as though such ideas had 
never before been heard of in any part of the world. 

To follow from the plain roll in the various processes 
through which paper must pass before it is ready to be put 
upon the walls, is most interesting. The present methods of 
manufacture are however so much more simple and expeditious, 
that they can scarcely be compared with the laborious task that 
was formerly necessary in order to produce even the most un- 
pretentious designs in this popular form of decoration. The first 
papers were ornamented by means of stencils. Patterns were 
cut by hand from card board, and with the nicest care the 
figures were stencilled upon the plain surface, the utmost pre- 
cision being necessary lest the pattern should not match, the 
worker succeeding only by the exercise of untiring vigilance in 
keeping the colors from running together and soiling the ground- 
work of the paper, or so blotting it that it was ruined altogether. 
Sometimes it was found that the most careful handling would 
not avail, and so one color at a time was put on. The almost 
endless undertaking of doing roll after roll of such paper by 



bronze predominates. Let there be but little design, or at most 
one that is shadowy and indistinct. A frieze of a somewhat lighter 
shade is desirable, with a dado of handsome arabesque, in a style 
not too pronounced. If a rail is added, it may be in somewhat 
deeper tone than either the dado or wall, but this should only 
be when the room is lofty and there is a wide space to cover. 
A handsome wall effect is easily spoiled by bands and bars of 
deep or prominent color. The "patchy 1 ' appearance of a wall 
cut up lengthwise by doors and windows, and crosswise by bands, 
dados, friezes, and various horizontal stripes and belts of parti- 
colored paper, is unmistakable evidence of an uneducated taste 
and a total disregard for the laws of harmony in color. 

One of the most notable examples of this style of decoration 
was a parlor in a provincial town where no less than twelve 
different patterns of wall paper were used in the decoration. 
There were tera cotta, gold, cardinal, several shades of olive, 
some blue, and divers other tints, the whole reminding one of a 
gigantic crazy quilt. 

Such a fashion of papering has but one excuse, that of a 
lack of furniture. Half a dozen articles will make such a room 
appear crowded, and when to this sort of hangings heavy dra- 
peries are added the artistic caller is more than likely to ex- 
perience sensations akin to suffocation. 

Lighter, more delicate effects, produced by gray, pale olive, 
pretty shades, wood colors, and an occasional dash of pink or 
dull red are far more soothing to the nerves than any combina- 
tion of decided colors, however artistically they may be blended 
and arranged. 

Embossed paper of various sorts are among the most popular 
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styles. The figures in relief are in a score of patterns, and 
ingenious inventors are constantly laying their ingenuity *to pro- 
duce other novelties in this style of finish. In most cases the em- 
bossing is the last of the many processes through which the 
paper passes. It is done by heavy metal cylinders cut in the 
desired pattern, and heated. It is identical with the well known 
calendering save that the rollers are engraved instead of plain. 
"Very delicate and pretty effects are produced by embossing, which 
is so fine that it resembles the old time spatter work, which is 
merely a succession of tiny dots. There are other styles that 
show a crowded surface, yet others that are natural or perhaps 
merely waved, and some that have a finely crimped face. 

Novelties in design are shown in a paper that imitates cur- 
tain drapery. The skill with which the colors are laid on, the 
wonderfully effective arrangement of folds, the light and shade, 
and a succession of cord loopings and masses of the fabric are so 
accurately reproduced that one must take a second look to make 
Sure that it is after all only a picture, and on a roll of wall 
paper at that. 

An exquisite pattern is sprays of rhododendrum in natural 
Colors on a pretty colored ground. They look as though they 
might have been thrown carelessly upon the surface of the 
paper. 

There are some very elegant panel papers in market. The 
frieze, dados and wall being done in one pattern. This style is 
specially popular in localities where skilled labor is difficult or 
impossible to obtain, as the veriest amateur will find no trouble 
in making a good job provided there is even the most ordinary 
care exercised and a reasonable regard for matching and the 
accuracy of the perpendicular. This style of paper is made 
much wider than the ordinary, and if complicated effects are to 
be produced is much the easiest way of obtaining them. 

An exquisite pattern of fine paper in tapestry is shown. It 
has a thirty-eight inch border with edgings of double spiral 
bands in gilt. The middle portion is of handsome arabesques, 
the design being extremely .attractive. The wall surface is a 
charming floral or bouquet pattern. 

An exceptionally desirable Renaissance design is among the 
popular patterns in this style. The wall surface is in fine vines 
and arabesques, the frieze is after the conventional Renaissance 
idea, the rail or narrow band above the dado is a miniature re- 
production of the frieze. The dado is made up of panels alter- 
nately large and small. The colors follow the old time fashions, 
in their subdued pinks, blues and greens. 

A novelty is a basket effect in wide bands made up of what 
appears to be single strands. The dado is in the wide effect, the 
wall surface is in an irregular basket work. 

A Renaissance wall surface or field has a frieze of exceeding 
beauty. It is in a succession of interlaced arches, springing from 
jointed standards set upon an elaborately ornamented, base. It 
makes an admirable finish to the richly embossed and decorated 
paper below. This style has no dado. 

In the more costly grades of this line of goods, there are 
velours or flock papers with velvety surfaced figures and plainer 
ground. Some of the new goods resemble the most elegant 
qualities of upholstery velours, showing the same effects in cut 
and uncut velvet surface.. They are very difficult to hang, and 
the amateur should never attempt to manage them. In the 
hands of an expert, however, they give the most exquisite results, 
and are doubtless among the most elegant and artistic of hang- 
ings. 

Much interest has of late been manifested in what is called 
cartridge paper. It is susceptible of more satisfactory results in 
the hands of the amateur than almost anything in this line that 
has ever been brought out. It has slightly rough surface, and 
comes in, a great variety of desirable colors. It is easily applied 
to the wall, and in several notable instances, ladies who make 
no special pretentions to artistic skill, have used water colors 
and the stencil to such excellent purpose that their rooms are 
admired by all who see them. 

Another material that has unlimited possibilities in the hands 
either of the professional or the amateur, is sponge fibre. There 
is a material resembling thick paper that is made from small 
particles of sponge, pressed and incorporated into a fabric by a 
sort of felting process. It has an irregular mottled surface, takes . 
color very kindly, and may be applied to many forms of bright 
art decoration. 

A novel, and, if judiciously used, a peculiarly effective sort 
of decorative stuff is fibre paper embossed in tiny hemispherical 
relief figures. The surface is raised possibly one eighth of an 
inch, the finish is either of gold, silver, or any of the bronzes. 
In small quantities, or as border for panels, edgings for dado or 
frieze, or in a wide surface as a ground for decoration, it can be 
used with admirable results. 

There are many sorts of paper that are called Japanese 
which are not by any means correctly so called, they are rather 
Japanesque, being in many ways in imitation of that style. 

Genuine Japanese paper is imported in moderate quantities, 
and is rapidly growing in favor in the best trade. It is among 
the most elegant and desirable of all of the wall decorations 



made of paper or fibre. The finest grade of. this goods is made 
from the paper mulberry tree. The fibre is ground, and pound- 
ed and disintegrated, until the proper consistency is reached. 
The pulp is then beaten and pressed into stone molds, then 
allowed to dry, after which is is finished and lacquered and 
gives the handsome surface which distinguishes it. This paper 
shows some exceptionally fine relief effects. Many of the flowers, 
fruits, and other objects being nearly three fourths of an inch 
thick. It comes in a great variety of colors, bronzes and gilt, 
silver, copper and all metallic shades being specially prominent. 
The choicest of all of the designs and colors reviewed from an 
artistic standpoint is the imitation of ivory carving in vines, 
sprays and leaves. Every vein and tendril is accurately repro- 
duced, and even the shading of the larger petals of the flowers 
are almost perfect in every detail. One pattern in fine old ivory 
surface is exquisitely beautiful. These papers are so, solid and 
firm in texture that they are very desirable and will bear an 
almost unlimited amount of hard usage. They are also finished 
in hard enamel or lacquer so that they may be washed without 
the slightest injury. They are quite expensive, costing $1.50 to $2 
per yard, but if the purchaser is a householder and has them 
applied to the family residence they are a permanent investment. 
Many persons use these papers for the dado or as panels upon 
other sorts of paper. They are sometimes put on with a border 
or band of light molding, preferably of gilt. Sometimes a sort 
of beading in fibre material is used. There are numbers of 
pretty designs that the ingenious amateur may apply, or may in- 
vent various novel effects, to which this material is excellently 
well adapted. An artist recently cut out a number of sprays, 
and arranged them around panels of plain paper of contrasting 
colors. A small room was entirely finished in this way, and with 
exquisite effect. Any lady of taste can decorate her walls in 
original and characteristic designs. Directions for applying this 
paper by means of paste, are furnished with the goods npon re- 
quest. 

There are several other decorative materials made of fibre of 
various sorts which will be given special attention in a . later 
article of this series. 

There will also be an article devoted to amateur decoration 
which will contain directions for applying and ornamenting 
various paper hangings, also for home made stucco work and 
the use of bronze powders and the various illuminating mate- 
rials are just now in such general use. By the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, and the careful study of a few plain directions, 
really marvelous results may be achieved. There are rooms in the 
houses of some of our amateur artists that would do credit to 
a high class professional, and with the added advantage that 
they possess a distinctive character and originality of design 
which cannot always be said of the work of even our most skill- 
ed artizans. 

Home decoration is like home dressmaking. Both should be 
artistic, and if so the home talent shows the spirit of the home 
maker in either case. The growing fancy for decorative work of 
all sorts is certain to result in much more beautiful homes, and 
is certain to bring out in strong relief that originality and in- 
dividuality that more than almost any other quality marks the 
true artist and the genius. 



A series of scenic tableaux in bronze, forming envelope and 
note paper recesses, present in front the G.ulf of Genoa with 
figures and cattle on the shore about to embark in a passage 
boat that serves as an inkstand, and buildings occupying differ- 
ent points in the distance, Another note and envelope holder, 
provided with an ink well, is of gold, silver and copper, and 
represents in the foreground, executed in the half-round, a stag 
# brought to bay by the dogs; the middle ground is a forest 
undergrowth with huntsman who has sounded his horn, hasten 
ing forward, the background is a forest from which the pursuers 
are emerging, the bronze foliage touched up with golden sun 
light. 



A two-third section of a piece of ivory tusk serves as a 
penholder, whilst the bronze head of an elephant containing an 
ink well protrudes above it. 
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